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JENNIE A M. _ DRINKWATER. 


The frontispiece of this month’s WRITER is 
a portrait of an unknown author —in the popu- 
lar sense of the term, at least; yet Jennie M. 
Drinkwater ( whose full name is Jennnie M. 
Drinkwater Conklin) has written more than a 
dozen books, all of which have been financially 
successful. Of several editions of 30,000 each 
have been sold, and it is within the bounds 
of truth to say that of all her works at least 
200,000 copies have been published and sold. 
Her peculiar line of work is that which pub- 
lishers designate as “ Sunday-school Juvenile,” 
that is to say, books for the young, but more 
especially for girls. These books are written, 
of course, with an eye to the moral and spiritual 
development of their readers, an end which 
may be attained readily in a book which holds 


the young reider’s attention. To do this 
requires an art quite as definite as that of the 
story-writer in any other field, and of this art 
the subject of this sketch has made herself 
mistress. 

Her stories are true to life, as she watches it 
in others. Her characters are living people, a 
fact in consequence of which she is enabled to 
invest the story of their lives with a realism 
and a human interest which would be wanting 
were her characters creations of her fancy. 
Deriving her inspiration, as she does, from 
every-day life, it is not remarkable that she 
should receive letters from girls who have been 
helped by her books. “To all the girls who 
have written to me” is the dedication of her 
book, “Other Folk.” More than one has said, 
“You have written my life.” ‘ 

Miss Drinkwater is a thorough American, 
having been born on the coast of Maine about 
fifty years ago. Her home is now in Madison, 
N.J. Story-writing came natural to her, and in 
early life she was a constant contributor to 
leading papers. Always fond of reading, at the 
age of twelve she became inspired with the 
thought of writing a book herself. At odd 
moments she made her first attempt at story- 
writing; story-telling she had begun before, 
gathering about her the younger children to 
listen to the adventures of some small heroine. 
Her earliest recollections of books are of the 
Bible and “The Pilgrim’s Progress.” Now 
she can look back and see how the thread of 
these early influences is woven into the warp 
and woof of her stories. Having had from her 
earliest reading an absorbing interest in 
biography, one of her first inspirations in book- 
making (she preters to speak of it as ‘“ book- 
growing”) was the thought of biography — to 
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write lives of people as she found them, using 
their weaknesses, hardships, evil or noble con- 
duct to point truth to others. For this reason, 
Miss Drinkwater’s stories always possess a 
wholesome moral, and at the same time an 
absorbing interest. 

In 1874, when she was herself an invalid, she 
became warmly interested in girls and women 
shut in from the happy outside world, and the 
thought of a society for mutual comfort occurred 
to her. She sought invalids, and found them, 
wrote an account of her “Shut In Society,” 
which seemed to touch every one who read it. 
Letters poured in from everywhere, friends 
came as helpers, and to-day the “Shut In 
Society ” has more than two thousand members, 
and is represented in every state of the Union, 
and in many parts of the world. It is an organ- 
ized society, with an advisory board, and pub- 
lishes monthly a magazine called the Open 
Window. Her book, “Tessa Wadsworth’s 
Discipline,” gives a sketch of its earliest 
members. 

Unique as a literary confession is an inci- 
dent which Miss Drinkwater loves dearly to 
tell. She says that when writing “ Miss Pru- 
dence ” she felt that she had no “true story ” 
to draw upon. “It does not matter,” she 
thought; “I will pray for somebody’s life.” 
The book had not been long published before 


she received a letter ( signed with initials only ) 
saying, “‘ You have known a friend of mine and 
written her life.” 

Among her most popular books are “ Tessa 
Wadsworth's Discipline,” “Other Folk,” 
“ Rue’s Helps,” “ Bek’s First Corner,” “ Miss 
Prudence,” “ The Story of Hannah,” “ Isabel’s 
Between Times,” “ Rizpah’s Heritage,” “ From 
Flax to Linen,” “ Marigold,” and others. Her 
latest book, “ Second Best,” issued by her Bos 
ton publishers, is having a large and profitable 
sale. Since it was put upon the market, seven 
months ago, more than 18,000 copies have been 
sold. 

At a time when literary reformers decry the 
modern taste for sensational literature, it is 
refreshing to know that there is an honest and 
wide extended demand for such books as Miss 
Drinkwater’s, which are forming a noble educa- 
tional work. Possibly the critics themselves 
may not be aware of the existence of these 
books, which possess not only originality of 
treatment, and simplicity and purity of style, 
but literary finish as well. Certainly the author 
of this thoroughly good fiction is entitled to 
great praise for her undoubted cleverness 
in writing books which interest, and at the 
same time tend to ennoble and lighten the lives 
of those who read them. Frederick Orr. 


Boston, Mass. 





CO-OPERATIVE LITERARY CULTURE. 


In the July number of THE WRITER I read 
with much interest an article describing the 
object and work of the Delaware (O.) Monday 
Club, composed of a few earnest, cultivated 
women. The writer of the article says, “but 
much is to be read between the lines,” and I 
read many things between the lines that this 
lady, perhaps, has never thought of. The 
object of the club is praiseworthy, and if there 
were more groups of such people seeking for 
advancement, their less favored neighbors 
would, doubtless, feel the influence. 


But is it prudent for women to band them- 
selves together and not allow the men a chance? 
Why should the men be excluded from “this 
paradise,” to be used only as “escorts on very 
dark nights,” as much as to say, “ We do not 
want you, except when we can use you.” 

I believe in the sexes codperating with one 
another for mutual improvement. Speaking 
with a woman upon this subject, I drew forth 
her opinion. She said: “I remain at home 
with my husband evenings. After reading 
aloud, he discusses with me the topics about 
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which he has been reading, and we both gain 
much from this method. If I had formed the 
habit of going out evenings to my club or to 
mingle - with other women, what would my 
husband have been liable todo? He, feeling hurt 
at my leaving him, would probably have joined 
some social club, to spend his time with other 
men, smoking, at cards, or listening to stories 
that do not tend to elevate the human race. As 
it is now, if I leave him long enough to put my 
children to bed, the minutes seem hours to him, 
and when I return I find that he has been 
saving an article for some time which he wishes 
me to hear.” 

Such experiences are universal, and I believe 
that the best way to cultivate ourselves and 
others at the same time is to codperate. In 
my opinion, one of the important factors in the 
evils that are undermining society at present is 
this lack of codperation—1I delight in using 
the word — between the sexes. 


Generally, the habit of visiting the rooms of 
a social club is formed while the man is young 
and unmarried. Then, if he marries a woman 
who is of the same disposition, the habit is 
encouraged, and thus the spirit of a true home 
is not fostered. The young women should form 
literary and social clubs, allowing the young 
men to take an equal part; then, perhaps, some 
of these difficulties might be avoided. We 
should think of the home before anything else, 
draw out and interest the husband, wife, and 
children, and cultivate the best that is in them. 

A delightful literary club could be formed by 
two or three families meeting once in a week 
or fortnight to do work such as that of the 
Delaware Monday Club; and if the younger 
members of the families were not interested in 
the deeper subjects in which their parents were, 
let them pursue lighter studies of an improving 
sort in aseparate room. Roy W. Osborne. 


Lynn, Mass. 





THE EDITORIAL DEPARTMENT. 


[A PAPER READ AT THE SEVENTH ANNUAL CONVENTION OF THE NATIONAL EDITORIAL 


ASSOCIATION AT ST. PAUL, JULY 14-17, I89I.] 


The time is long since past when the editorial 
department gave its distinctive character to the 
newspaper. In the days of Greeley, of Bennett, 
and of Bowles people looked to the newspaper 
to see what Greeley, or Bowles, or Bennett had 
to say about political or public affairs, and the 
news interest of the newspaper was secondary to 
that of the editorial department. With the 
spread of the railroad and the telegraph, the 
development of the science of news-gathering, 
and the increase of facilities for communica- 
tion between different localities there has come 
a decided change. The editorial department 
no longer outranks the news department in 
importance. On the contrary, the news depart- 
ment to-day dominates the editorial, and the 
question,— sure evidence of heresy in the 
palmy days when editors had something to say, 


and an audience not too hurried or pressed with 
other matters to listen to it,—the question 
whether a live newspaper needs to have any 
editorials at all has beena matter of serious 
discussion. We have no great editorial writers 
to-day — no writers, that is, whose names are 
household words throughout the land as those 
of the famous New York journalists were ; no 
writers whose daily utterances are as eagerly 
looked for as those of the oracle at Delphi — 
and much more clearly understood. Henry 
Watterson and Charles A. Dana are to-day the 
only survivors of the old race of editors whose 
personality made them conspicuous leaders of 
popular thought through the editorial columns 
of the press, and even they as editors are simply 
interesting features of the Courier—fournal 
and the Mew York Sun, and by no means 
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indispensable elements of their success. 
one man _  in_ all this 
active newspaper men, I venture to say, 
can name the present chief _ editorial 
writers of the New York daily papers, or of the 
daily papers of Boston, or of Philadelphia, or 
Chicago, or St. Paul. It is generally known 
that Mr. Dana does not himself write many of 
the editorials of the Sum, although it is under- 
stood that he keeps constant control of the 
editorial page. The general quality of edi- 
torial writing throughout the country may possi- 
bly have improved in the last fifty years, 
but the day of great editors— great in the 
sense of national reputation and national influ- 
ence —is past. Editorial personality no longer 
exists, excepting in towns and villages so small 
that the editorial “ we” cannot help meaning to 
every reader the editorial,“ I,” where the edi- 
tor of the local paper has influence and promi- 
nence, not so much because of his transcendent 
ability, but because of the publicity of his 
position. Taking the newspapers of the coun- 
try throughout to-day, the editorial department 
is the weakest, and in itself the least interesting 
of any of the departments of the paper. Mark 
Twain tells usin hisdry way of his experience 
as an editorial writer once during the tempo- 
rary absence of the regular man — how he 
started in blithely with ideas enough, as it 
seemed to him, to overturn the world, how he 
found himself written dry after the first two 
issues of the paper, how he struggled manfully 
with the cyclopedia, his exchanges, and other 
sources of information during the rest of the 
editor’s absence, and how he has looked admir- 
ingly at the editorial columns of the newspapers 
ever since and “wondered how the mischief 
those fellows ever do it.” For ten years past 
it has been my privilege to handle about two 
hundred newspapers every day as exchange 
editor of the Boston Globe. They are not the 
local newspapers of New England, but the 
more important dailies and weeklies of the 
country outside of the New England States. 
In reading them I have been struck by 
three things: The cheerful readiness with 
which the American editor will proceed to 
express his opinions about any  sub- 
ject under the sun, whether he knows any- 


Not 
assembly of 


thing about it or not; the smartness, bright 
though it may be flippant, of his comments on 
current events, and the astonishing similarity of 
the editorial departments in papers of similar 
tendencies throughout the country. This simi- 
larity which I have noted would be more aston- 
ishing still, if it were simultaneous. That it is 
not—its consecutiveness, on the other hand, 
being its most noticeable feature — shows that 
while editorial great minds may and do run in 
the same channel, they-do not always run side 
by side. 

The editorial department, then, has lost the 
prestige and surpassing importance which it 
possessed thirty, or forty, or fifty years ago. 
To-day the high-priced newspaper men of the 
country are reporters, and correspondents, and 
city editors, and managing editors, and news 
editors — not editorial writers. People look to 
the editorial columns for partisan presentation 
of the doctrines of their political faith, and for 
sharp comments on public characters and cur- 
rent events, but they do not look there for guid- 
ance and instruction, as they did years ago, and 
they buy the papers rather for the news, and 
the pictures, and the magazine features, than 
for the editorials which they contain. This 
being so, the practical questions arise: What 
should the editorial department be in modern 
journalism, and, now that its functions are ac- 
knowledged to have changed, how can it be 
made to attain its best and highest use ? 

It would be presumptuous for one of my 
years to undertake to tell practical newspaper 
men of your experience how editorials should 
be written. I have no thought of that; but 
there are certain ideas that have been brought to 
my mind by constantly seeing the editorial pages 
of American newspapers, that it may be worth 
while to present, even if their only use is to call 
forth better and different ideas from those who 
may discuss this paper. I confess that my own 
sympathy under the conditions of modern jour- 
nalism is with the news, and not with the edi- 
torial, department. I believe that the main 
function of the newspaper to day is to chronicle 
the events of the world, and that the best use 
of the editorial is to explain those events so 
that they will be best understood by the people. 
I do not believe that an editor —an editorial 
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writer, I mean — should fulfil the function of a 
lawyer whose task it is to persuade his hearers 
to his way of thinking, so much as that of an 
expounder who gives to others the benefit of 
his knowledge, and sets matters before them in 
so clear a light as to enable them to make up 
their own minds aright. I am aware that this 
will seem like heresy to many of you, and | 
acknowledge that the literal application of the 
rule is inconsistent with the purpose of the 
political editorials which form so large a part 
of editorial writing in America, and upon which 
the existence of so many newspapers theoreti 
cally depends. The heresy, however, is not 
so great as it would seem, and literal applica. 
tion of the rule to political writing in practice 
would mean simply that the editor should set 
matters before his readers in the light in which 
they appear to him—in which case he would 
be in the position of the advocate who has the 
utmost confidence in the justice of his cause. 
Outside of political writing, and suggestions 
for improvements, which would make the 
editor what he should always be,—a leader in 
his community and a thoughtful exponent of 
better things,— the main function of the editorial 
should be to explain and supplement the daily 
news. The editor is an educated man, who is 
supposed to keep better informed on current 
topics than most other men, and who certainly 
has advantages for acquiring information such 
as few men possess. If some event occurs, his 
readers naturally depend on him to point out its 
relation to other events, and to enable them to 
understand its importance and its effects as 
well as he does himself. Such editorials, explana- 
tory of the news, are naturally connected with 
it, and might advantageously be printed away 
from the editorial page, following the news para- 
graphs which they expound. They would be 
more than news, since they would inevitably be 
colored by the personal experience and beliefs 
of the editor who wrote them; and taken with 
the news—which, according to the highest 
standard, should always be free from editorial 
opinion, or partisanship of any kind —they 
would give to the reader as complete an under- 
standing of the subject as he could wish to 
attain. The editorial columns proper could be 
left for the political writing, which is an inevita- 


ble feature of newspapers in a country like 
ours; for general comments and editorials not 
directly connected with the news of the day, 
and for the graceful or humorous articles which 
editorial writers now produce in their daily or 
weekly struggle against inexorable space. 

If these suggestions should be adopted by 
editorial writers, the space occupied by the 
editorial department would naturally be reduced, 
but even that might not be regarded as a 
national calamity. In these modern times it is 
even conceivable that some issue of a news- 
paper should be made without any editorial at 
ail, and still the world continue in its daily 
revolution. So many editors, under present 
conditions, write when they have nothing at all 
to say! The space-fetich has them for his 
ardent worshippers, and because, in the days 
of Greeley, the editorial page was the one to 
which the reader turned at once — “to see what 
old Greeley had to say ” — they think it necessary 
to fill two or three columns of space to-day in 
every issue with leaded minion or brevier. 


How many of you here to-day can say that you 
never wrote a column when a stickful was all 


your brain possessed? And how many of you, 
when you stop to consider, believe that your 
readers really want to hear you talk when you 
have nothing of any consequence to say? In- 
stead of writing editorials, then, merely to fill 
valuable space, expend more energy on the 
news department, brighten your paper with a 
special article on some local topic, or even with 
an interesting extract from some of the literary 
magazines, and your readers will renew their 
subscriptions and call you blessed. Write little 
for the editorial page, but have that little 
good. Never mind if your two columns of 
leaded brevier shrink to a half column, or even 
to a stickful. Give the editorial department 
“what it is worth” in point of space, as you 
would any other feature of your paper. The 
conditions are not the same now as they were 
in James Gordon Bennett’s time, and Horace 
Greeley possibly may have had a larger 
brain than yours. Make what editorials you do 
print as valuable as you can, and, in order to do 
that, study to keep yourself better informed 
than the readers for whom you write. An ed- 
itor cannot expect what Bill Nye calls his 
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“ think-tank” to be filled like the widow’s 
cruse of oil. He must develop his brain him- 
self, and by storing his mind with useful infor- 
mation, increase his value to himself and to his 
constituents. The editorial writer who is not a 
constant student of literature, and politica] 
economy, and history, and more particularly 
the history of his own country, is not worthy of 
the position he essays to fill. The editorial 
writer who does not follow, so far as he can, 
the articles in solid periodicals like the Forum, 
the Arena, and the North American Review, 
cannot give to many of his readers much infor- 
mation, for they will be better informed than 
he. The editor who does not circulate among 
the people, and keep in touch with their feel- 
ing about the daily affairs of life will find that 
his editorials do not possess that human inter- 
est which makes the chief merit of everything 
literary in this world, from a novel to a para- 
graph of localnews. The editor who does not 
read other papers, and particularly those ex- 
pressing different opinions from his own, loses 
the best available means of brightening his 
own intellect and broadening his views. For 
editorial paragraph writing I know of no 
better preparation than running hastily over 
the pages of forty, or fifty, or a hundred papers, 
of all classes and varieties of opinions, not 
really stopping to read anything, but glancing 
up and down the columns of each sheet. Not 
only are the papers full of suggestions, but the 
rapid work of running through their columns 
stirs up the intellect, produces a mental excite- 
ment, so to speak, and enables the brain 
to do its best and _ snappiest work. 
Sparks come when steel strikes flint. Con- 
tact with other minds rouses the faculties of your 
own. Noman, I believe, can sit down in cold 
blood and write anything that is thoroughly 
well worth reading, or that will live beyond the 
hour that brings it forth. To write his best, a 
man must have the blood tingling through his 
veins, and his brain must be surcharged till he 
thrills with the excitement of his work. For 
that reason a political writer can find no better 
preparation for effective work than the reading 
of papers with the opinions of which he most 
heartily disagrees. “Whenever I want to 
write well,” said to me once the most brilliant 


Democratic editorial writer on the Boston 
press, “I always read the editorials in the Cin- 
cinnati Commercial Gazette. They madden 
me so that I always do my most effective 
work.” 

It seems hardly necessary to say that hon- 
esty is the best policy in editorial writing, as it 
is in everything else but love and war. The 
editor who writes what he does not believe will 
never write his best, and sooner or later his 
constituents will find him out. It takes a 
smart man to lie successfully, even when he 
only talks, and when he writes a professional 
liar needs to have Argus eyes and to keep them 
all upon his record to avoid contradicting him- 
self. A necessary corollary is that the editor 
who sells his editorial space, either directly for 
money, or indirectly for profit or preferment, 
destroys its value to himself and to the pur- 
chaser. The theory of signed editorials is 
certainly solid to this extent: that no man 
should ever write for his paper what he would 
not be willing to sign, if occasion should re- 
quire. An honest editorial is one of the 
noblest works of man. 

The tendency of editorial writing to-day is 
toward the paragraph, and this is well, because 
most editors, in view of their limitations of 
time, can express in a paragraph all that is val- 
uable in their minds on any subject that they 
are likely to discuss. The temptation is, how- 
ever, to make the paragraphs flippant and to 
cover their weakness by their pointed wit. 
The wise editor will resist this temptation, for 
his own and for his readers’ good. The temp- 
tation to be personal, too, and particularly to 
score the weaknesses of a contemporary, — the 
hated rival across the way,—should also be 
strenuously guarded against. Unless you can 
speak well of your rival, do not speak of him at 
all. That is the safest rule, and if itis followed, 
your increase in dignity and your elevation in 
publicesteem will more than compensate for the 
loss of the opportunity which you hate to miss. 

I would not have it understood by anything 
that I have said that I underestimate the im- 
portance of the work done by the editor of the 
local paper or the value of his influence. To 
my mind the position that he occupies is one of 
the most important in journalism, and I say 
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boldly that I would rather be the editor and 
proprietor of an established local paper in a 
thriving town or small city than the managing 
editor of the largest daily in New York. It is 
through the editorial department, too, that the 
editor of such a paper can best make his influ- 
ence felt. He is in a position to see better than 
almost anybody else the position of the commu- 
nity in which he lives, its needs, its possibilities» 
and its opportunities for development in the 
best way. It is his rightful province to lead 
public thought, and to guide public progress, 
because, on the rules I have laid down, he is the 
most competent person to set matters before 
his readers in their proper light. The influence 
for good of such a man, if he is honest, earnest, 
and fearless, is absolutely inestimable. He 
preaches to more people every week than all 
the ministers together in the county in which 
he lives. He can make himself a reputation — 
local, and national, too, if he will— such 
as no lawyer, or physician, or other professional 


man can hope to attain. If he is honest and 
earnest, and makes the best of the opportunities 
which lie within his grasp, he may accomplish 
more single-handed than a score of men equally 
able can accomplish in any other way. It is 
the duty of such a man to keep in advance of 
his community, — and yet not so far in advance 
as to get the reputation of an idealist, — to lead 
its progress, to point out possible improve- 
ments, and to insist on them until public spirit 
demands that they be made. There are 
thousands of men so placed in the offices of the 
country weeklies and the interior dailies of the 
United States to-day. Let us earnestly hope 
that they appreciate the importance of the 
duties entrusted to their care, and that, with 
honesty, and earnestness, and all the ability 
that they possess, they will realize to the 
utmost, for the public good, the possibilities of 
the editorial department. 
William H. Hills. 


Boston, Mass. 





MY UNWRITTEN SEQUEL. 


If it had not been for Cousin Will I should 
never have thought of writing a story. I lived 
in a small—truth compels me to add, a very 
small — village in New Hampshire. The shire 
town of the county is fifteen miles away, 
and there Cousin Will— second cousin, by the 
way —settled, after he left his a/ma mater, 
old Dartmouth, as proprietor, publisher, and 
editor of the Bugle, the county newspaper. 

When I told Will, with the free criticism 
accorded to an interested relative, that I had 
hoped he would honor his admiring family by 
choosing a profession, he only laughed, and 
replied : — 

“My dear Ruth, what is journalism but a 
profession, and a noble one at that! I shall 
preach to a larger audience than the most cele- 
brated divine; I can administer little sugar- 
coated> pills to the dear old Public, when his 
health and morals indicate the need of a tonic; 


and I shall be able to plead the cause of suffering 
Humanity as my client as well as any advocate 
in the land, with the entire reading community 
as judge and jury.” Then he added: — 

“ Ruth, I want a correspondent for the Bugle 
in every town in this county, to report the news 
items and local happenings, and I think you 
will be the right one for Clayville.” 

“Why, Will,” I stammered, aghast, “I do 
not know how to write for publication.” 

“ Well, just try it. For material, use white 
paper, black ink, and common sense. Write 
plainly, do not abbreviate, tell plain facts plainly, 
without fear or favor.” 

“ But I am afraid I cannot use good language.” 

“If by ‘good language ’ you mean long words, 
I hope you cannot. Let John Smith build a 
new house, instead of erect a palatial mansion. 
If it is struck by lightning, do not give it 
over to the fury of the devastating element. 
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Give the hymeneal altar a rest when he gets 
married. Do not advertise him as a purveyor 
of the lacteal fluid just because he runs a milk 
cart, or as a tonsorial artist if he keeps a bar- 
ber’s shop. When the poor fellow dies, do not 
make him shuffle off this mortal coil; that coil 
was worn out years ago. Remember, polysylla- 
bles are the blank cartridges of language. They 
make a noise, but seldom bring down the game. 
The dead shots in literature load their arms 
wth short, sharp, terse Anglo-Saxon _ bul- 
lets.” 

Five years passed. Will made a success of 
his paper, the Bugle. I had sent every week a 
report of the doings of Clayville. I obtained 
no very startling items, to be sure, for we were 
~ quiet, law-abiding people, and in half a decade 
could display no heretical minister, deacon gone 
to the bad, petty thief, or petted defaulter; an 
elopement was a thing unknown, and there 
were no murders except of the King’s English. 
Still, when one of our village boys left his 
country home for a far away city, to seek his 
fortune, he was always glad to have mother 


send her boy the old, familiar home paper. It 
would be soiled when it reached him. The folds 
were deeply creased, and sometimes broken, 
for had not its pages passed from the trembling 
hands of the dear old grandfather to the grasp 
of tiny Tot, whose special delight is the chil- 


dren’s corner. He likes to read about the 


minister’s donation party, and that Joe Joslin 
has built a new barn; that his father won the 
first prize at the county fair, for his fine yoke 
of steers. I think, too, his heart beats a little 
faster when he reads that blue-eyed Kitty Clark 
is teaching school in the little old red school- 
house at the “ Corners.” 

One day I went to Brookside. I thought I 
would treat myself to a love of a bonnet. I 
ran into the Bugle office with a new item for 
Will, for 1 had just heard that Clayville was to 
have a new market. 

“Will,” I said, and I telt my cheeks flush 
like a schoolgirl’s, “1 want to write a story.” 

Will gave a look of disgust. 

“ But, Will,” I replied to his look, for he had 
made no audible remark, “I do want to write 
a story. 1 shall not write of high life in 
England, of lords and ladies. or of mystery and 


murder, high tragedy, plots and counter plots, 
but I should like to tell a little, simple country 
story, Will, of the lives and homes among 
which I have spent my days.” 

“You might try,” said Will, doubtfully. “It 
will do no harm. If one editor ‘respectfully 
declines’ it, you can try another. You can 
have no worse luck than seemed to follow our 
latest literary fad, when he first endeavored to 
find a market for his literary wares, that are 
now worth their weight in gold.” 

When I went home that day it was with the 
firm purpose of writing a story, and a love 
story, at that! Just think of it, I, an old maid, 
for I should be thirty-five my next birthday, 1, 
who never, alas! had a lover to speak to me 
the beautiful and wonderful words that | 
instinctively knew lovers must say, — was it not 
supremely ridiculous that I should write of 
love! 

I wrote the story. It was only a simple tale 
of a sweet young village girl and her stalwart 
farmer lover. I shaded the brightness of their 
pictured lives with little trials and misunder- 
standings, tears and fears, a wily woman and a 
false friend, but at last the curtain dropped 
upon my lovers settled down to wedded bliss, 
with no possible chance for the serpent of 
discord to enter their perfect Eden. 

1 sent the story to the publisher of a monthly 
magazine, and I could hardly realize my suc 
cess when I received a very pleasant letter 
from the editor, and an equally pleasing testi- 
monial in the shape of a generous check. 

With renewed confidence I continued to 
write. My essays and poems were all promptly 
returned, with the usual editorial regrets. The 
short sketches and stories invariably obtained 
acceptance and remuneration. 

Will was delighted with my success; but 
somehow he did not seem just the same old, 
frank, unrestrained, brotherly Will. I felt 
hurt at his peculiar way. We had been such 
friends, such good, hearty confidential chums. 
And now I missed Will. 

I can write you a love story on the most 
approved plan, but—please do not ask me to 
relate my own. It must always remain as “my 
unwritten sequel.” You will never believe it, 
but my dear old foolish Will actually fell in 
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love with his old-maid cousin, and all on 
account of my stories. He said he never 
thought I had any ideas of love and lovers till 
he read them, and saw between the lines a 
loving woman’s heart. 


Did I love him, do you ask? Why, bless 
you, of course I did! I had ever since we used 
to make mud-pies together! And now? Well, 
Will’s wife is now assistant editor. 

A. Lewis Wood. 


Lowett, Mass. 





BRITISH SCHOLARS ON ENGLISH SPELLING. 


The article, “Must Americans Learn to 
Spell?” in THE WRITER for July, deals with a 
subject concerning which I hav red and heard 
a great deal in the last twelv years, and I would 
like to tel the readers of this magazine a few 
things that I hav found out about it. 

In the first place, simplifying the spelling of 
the English language iz not an American idea. 
Long before the setlment of Plymouth or 
Jamestown, in 1568, Sir Thomas Smith pub- 
lished in England a book containing a complete 
scheme of simpl regular spelling. Ben Jonson 
was among the prominent early advocates of 
orthographic reform in England, and at no 
period in the past three hundred years haz the 
demand for simplified spelling been entirely 
wanting in the mother country. Sins 1843 the 
movement may be sed to hav been continuous. 
At that time began the life-long work for spell- 
ing-reform of Isaac Pitman, the inventor of 
phonography, and the late Dr. Alexander J. 
Ellis, author of the great work on “ Early Eng- 
lish Pronunciation.” For the past twelv years 
there haz been a Spelling Reform Association 
in England, which includes in its membership 
all the leading English philologists — such men 
az Professors Max Miiller, A. H. Sayce, and 
John Earle, of Oxford University, Professor 
W. W. Skeat, of Cambridge, Dr. J. A. H. Mur- 
ray, editor of the monumental “ New Dictionary 
on Historical Principles,” Henry Sweet, and 
Rey. Richard Morris. Among its vice-prezi- 
dents are Sir John Lubbock, E. B. Tylor, Lord 
Tennyson, and Hon. A. J. Mundella. 

Men of similar attainments hav advocated 
simplified spelling in America — Benjamin 
Franklin and Noah Webster in the past, and at 
prezent Professors F. A. March, F. J. Child, and 


W. D. Whitney, Hon. David Dudley Field, and 
the late President Barnard. Not one eminent 
linguistic scholar in either country now opposes 
the reform. Those persons who try to frown 
it down hav to go back to Archbishop Trench 
for a show of philological authority. But az 
Trench performed the duties of a high dignitary 
in the Church of England, and wrote meni 
religious books, he obviously could not hav had 
opportunity to gain eni deep knowledge of 
philology, even of such philology az there was 
in hiz time. 

Now, let us see who they are that oppose a 
simplification of spelling. Jeanie Porter Rudd 
quotes an Englishwoman and a wel-known Eng- 
lish magazinist —cultivated persons, but neither 
of them, be it observed, profound students of 
etymology or phonetics. Meni people of the 
same class in both England and America share 
their feeling in regard to spelling. With all of 
these, however, spelling iz not so much a 
question of science or scholarship az of fol- 
lowing the mode to which they are accus- 
tomed. 

Az to the history of words, the common spell- 
ing iz in meni cases wofully misleading. In- 
stansez are “delight,” “foreign,” “shame- 
faced,” and “island,” but the sticklers for 
historical spelling do not show the least dispo- 
sition to make such words reveal their true 
origin. Furthermore, why must a word con- 
stantly lug its genealogical record about with it? 
Language iz an instrument —a fine and noble 
one, whose history should be recorded in dic- 
tionaries, and other philological works, but its 
use should not be hampered by keeping this 
record constantly attached to it. Az wel re- 
quire that the fountain pen shall show its 
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derivation from the steel pen and ink bottle, the 
“ gray goose quill,” the Roman stylus, and the 
pointed stick of the savage. Why do not the 
amateur conservators of linguistic history insist 
that our modern types shall hav the same shape 
az the letters laboriously traced by medizval or 
ancient scribes? Do these people journey in 
vestibule trains, or are they consistent enough 
to prefer jolting over the rocks and ruts of a 
historic country road in a historic cart ? 

It iz not necessary for eni lover of pure Eng- 
lish to employ all the useles letters that are 
fashionable in Great Britain. I firmly believe 
that English spelling wil reach a phonetic basis 
in the near future. Changes in this direction 
are already being made, on the authority of 
learned societies, in geographic and personal 
names, such az Chile, Fiji, Fuchan, Karpath- 


ians, Sokrates, and Sanskrit. It seems ini- 
probable that the English-speaking peoples wil 
much longer tolerate a burden which, by care- 
ful estimate, causes a waste of millions of dol- 
lars every year in writing and printing silent 
letters, and robs every child of two years of hiz 
school life. The spirit of linguistic reform iz 
aroused. Besides America and England, also 
France, Germany, and Sweden hav spelling-re- 
form societies, and a considerable measure of 
reform in the German language was secured 
eleven years ago. The movement iz a grand 
effort of scholars, educators, and men of affairs, 
and those persons who sometimes refer to it az 
an agitation of cranks and ignoramuses thereby 
reveal their own ignorance. 


* Frederick A. Fernald. 
New York, N. Y. 





TO HUMORISTS. 


Should I write “To would-be humorists,” 
the class I have in mind would not appropriate 
these few words. For they have no doubt that 
they are humorists. 

The following lines have been widely dis- 
tributed throughout the United States this 
summer of 1891, by means of a prominent 
journal devoted to laughter, and scores of 
papers that clip the rhymes of the times : — 

AN ETCHING 


A sunny day 
Without alloy. 

A river calm, 
A little boy. 

A cooling swim, 
With an alloy 

In shape of cramps ; 
Poor little boy ! 

The same bright day 
Without alloy. 

A river calm, 
No little boy. 


The inexorable rule of THE WRITER is that 
no poetry shall be admitted to its columns. 


This offered for 


“etching” is 
reproduction, nevertheless, with a comfortable 
assurance that it will not be rejected under the 
rule. 4 


confidently 


Laughter is good for the soul when it is 
innocent. But laughter is ruinous to the soul 
when it rises from allusions that treat with 
levity solemn, sad, or sacred subjects. 

There is a habit, so little reproved as perni- 
cious that it is doing a vast amount of evil. 
It is the habit of turning into ridicule the most 
sacred relations of society, the most sacred 
duties of man, and the Bible itself. The aver- 
age jester would rather sacrifice a sanctity than 
a joke. He will not spare his father, his mother, 
the name of woman, marriage, nor the revealed 
word of God. Even the afflictions of mankind 
serve his keen appetite for the ludicrous. The 
rhyme quoted above was issued at a time 
when accidental drownings were recorded in 
every daily newspaper. Because many houses 
were darkened by a recent memory of some 
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* dripping little victim the lines were doubtless 
seasonable. Being seasonable, they were 
accepted as wit, and presumably brought the 
author not far from two dollars—a liberal 
return! Probably they were laughed at. This 
sort of thing does not languish for encourage- 
ment. 

It is not pleasant to think of the sensations 
of those who have “no little boy,” because of a 
drowning accident, should they come across the 
witty effort which makes light of a horror. 

There are three safe rules _ for 
jester: — 

1. Do not joke about any woman in a way 


the 


that would be distasteful to you if the woman 
you love best were thus treated. 

2. Do not treat lightly the awful themes of 
death, crimes, executions, or any crisis or 
momentous circumstance of life. 

3- Above all, do not use any word or phrase 
of Scripture to excite the applause of the weak, 
nor speak lightly of God, heaven, or hell. 

Reformed humor would soon be with us if 
neither laughter nor smiles rewarded the efforts 
of the thoughtless or profane wag. Nothing 
discourages a joke more than the gravity and 
solemnity it may occasion. 

Exmira, N. Y. Mrs. George Archibald. 





THE WOMAN’S LITERARY UNION OF PORTLAND, ME. 


This federation holds a place somewhat 
unique among literary clubs, being, as its name 
indicates, a union of the various women’s clubs 
of Portland. A few of these component clubs 
have been in existence for ten or twelve years, 
though the greater number have a more recent 
origin, but the Union as a club is not yet three 
years old. 

A representative from each club, with the 
regular officers, president, vice-president, re- 
cording and corresponding secretary, and treas- 
urer, form the standing committee, so in this 
way each club may have a voice in any matter 
coming up for consideration. Eighteen clubs 
are now in membership with the Union, and 
besides there are seventy-three associate mem- 
bers, these being ladies who do not belong to 
any other club, and therefore can have no voice 
in its affairs, but who may attend its meetings 
and have a part in them by payment of the 
membership fee. To become an associate 
member one’s name must be presented to the 
Standing committee with those of two vouchers 
who are already members of the Union. This 
membership is limited to one hundred. 


During the past year three meetings have 
been held, and on each occasion an excellent 
programme has been ably carried out. Three 
meetings may seem few for so large an organ- 
ization, but it should be remembered that these 
were in addition to the regular work of each 
club. The first meeting in November was a 
Chaucer afternoon. That of January was de- 
voted to the illustrious women of France, with 
essays on some of the more noted, readings 
in French, and the rendering of musical com- 
positions by French composers. The subject 
of the meeting in March was the “IIlus- 
trious Women of England,” and after the 
literary exercises an English tea was 
served. 

In April occurred the annual meeting, when, 
besides the regular business of the afternoon, a 
report was read from each club giving an 
outline of the year’s work, these proving enter- 
taining as well as suggestive, showing the 
various subjects taken up and methods of treat- 
ment. Among the subjects were Shakespeare’s 
works, English and French History, Travels 
in Italy, Evolution, Parliamentary Rules,, the 
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Classics, Current Events, and Studies of Africa, 
while one club, composed entirely of teachers, 
confines its reading chiefly to subjects con- 
nected with their work. 

The second annual field day of the Union 
took place June 27, and, despite the promise of 
a rainy day, one hundred and fifty-six women 
presented themselves on board the steamer, 
the destination of which was the “Waldo,” at 
Little Chebeague Island, Portland harbor, where 
a most enjoyable day was spent. Among the 
guests of the day who also participated in the 
literary exercises were Mrs. Estelle M. H. 
Merrill (“Jean Kincaid”), president of the 


New England Woman’s Press Association ; 
Mrs. Annie L. Hawes, a member of the same 
association; and Miss Olive E. Dana, whose 
name is frequently to be seen in the periodicals 
of the day. 

At the annual meeting the Union voted to 
join the Woman’s Federation of Clubs, having 
some time previously been invited to do so. 

The present president is Mrs. Eunice Frye, 
and Mrs. Etta S. Osgood is state correspondent 
for the federation. Both these ladies were in 
attendance at the recent convention of clubs in 
Orange, N. J. 

Ella M. Bangs. 


PorTLAND, Me. 





SIXTH ANNUAL CONVENTION WESTERN ASSOCIATION OF WRITERS. 


The Western Association of Writers held 
its sixth annual convention at Eagle Lake, near 
Warsaw, Ind., July 6-10. In the number of 
writers present and in the range of territory 
represented it was the most successful meeting 
yet held by the association. Distinguished 
writers were present from eight different states. 
They came from the north, from the south, 
from the east, and from the west, crowding 
the hotel at Eagle Lake and overflowing into 
the cottages of the surrounding park, and into 
the hotel at Warsaw, a mile or twoaway. The 
literary and social features were what previous 
meetings, especially the last two previous meet- 
ings at the same place, proved were almost 
inevitable in such a gathering. An excellent 
programme had been prepared, largely by Hon. 
Benjamin S. Parker, chairman of the pro- 
gramme committee, to whom the association 
from its beginning has owed more than to any 
other one person, and whose fine literary instinct 


, —* 


is a guarantee of the high general quality of 
any literary undertaking with which he has to 
do. A number of most delightful contributions 
to the literary exercises, though not down on 
the programme, were due to the unexpected 
presence of visitors and members from the far 
West and the South. Hon. Eugene F. Ware, 
author of “The Washerwoman’s Song,” and 
many other beautiful poems, came from 
Fort Scott, Kan., and won universal admira- 
tion by his bright and eloquent speeches, 
his poetry, and his genial manners. The 
Western Authors and Artists Club was repre- 
sented by its secretary, Mrs. Belle Worrall 
Ball, of whom a most promising literary future 
is predicted. Miss Elvira Sydnor Miller, of 
Louisville, Ky., who stands near the head of 
Kentucky writers; Miss Lizzie Walker, of 
Hartford, Ky., a bright young poet; and Master 
Clinton Ruby, of Madisonville, Ky., a natural 
elocutionist and an unspoiled prodigy, came as 
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delegates from the Southern Literary Associa- 
tion, and most graciously added by poem and 
recitations to the enjoyment of the different 
sessions. Among others who met with the 


association for the first time, none was more © 


warmly welcomed than John McGovern, known 
so well as one of the editors of that best of 
dead Western magazines, the Chicago Current. 
From Chicago came also George W. Wiggs 
and his wife, Mrs. Anna Oldfield Wiggs, the 
novelist, and Dr. H. S. Taylor, who recited his 
fine poem, “The Man with the Musket.” 
Dr. Taylor is a brother of Dr. H. W. Taylor, 
the newly-elected president of the association, 
and of Miss Minnietta Taylor, also of Dr. 
John Taylor, all poets and prose writers of 
ability. The mother of this remarkable family, 
at one time a well-known writer of serial 
stories, now a physician with a large practice, 
a most lovable woman, was present to share 
the triumphs of her children. 

The banner session of all the conventions 
held by the association was that of July 8, in 
which Miss Taylor, in a brilliant and learned 
impromptu address, opened a discussion of the 
“Limitations of Art and Nature in Poetry.” 
At this session, among the poems read was an 
ode by Mrs. Alice Williams Brotherton, a poet 
of true genius, who this year met with the 
association for the first time. 

Among the old members present were Colonel 
Coates Kinney, Dr. W. H. Venable, Dr. J. N. 
Matthews, W. W. Pfrimmer, Mrs. M. Swafford, 
Captain Lee O. Harris, Mrs. Ida May Davis, 
Mrs. Annie L. Ader, J. P. Dunn, Jr., Judge T. 
B. Redding, Mrs. M. S. Brooks, Miss Josie 
Brooks, Mr. and Mrs. B. S. Parker, George B. 
Cardwill, Dr. J. C. Ridpath, Miss M. E. Card- 
will, Mr.and Mrs. George Korns, Judge and Mrs. 
Banta. The new members and visitars included 
Mrs. Charles Boyce, of Muncie; Miss Florence 
Parker, of New Castle; Miss E. Jean Nelson 
and Mrs. Ridpath, of Greencastle; Mrs. Rob- 
ertson and Mrs. Green, of Cincinnati; Dr. 
Houser, of Indianapolis; Mrs. Rosa Michaels, 
of New Castle; Mrs. Adda Nichols, Mrs. J. L. 
Smith, Miss Jones, Mrs. Arford, Miss Josie 
Walker, and many others. The press was well 
represented by Mrs. Etta S. Wilson, of the 





Telegram-Herald, Grand Rapids, Mich.; Fre- 
mont Arford, of the News Bureau, Findlay, 
Ohio; J. L. Smith, of the Dana (Ind.) News ; 
Mr. and Mrs. Strauss, of Rockville; Miss 
Esther White, of Richmond; R. A. Mansfield, 
of Muncie; Miss Smith and Mrs. Ramford, of 
Indianapolis; Mr. Reed, of Sullivan; and 
Mrs. Belle W. Ball, of the Kansas City 
Star. 

Dr. John Clarke Ridpath, the retiring presi- 
dent, whose name and faithful work has added 
lustre to the association the past year, deserves 
more than a passing notice. His address on 
the “ Democracy of Letters” was an effort 
worthy of him and a most comprehensive 
embodiment of the spirit of the association, 
which, as he facetiously suggested, has no 
object, does not exalt its officers above its lay- 
men, and makes no requirements of its mem- 
bers, except a two-dollar annual fee. In his 
work the past year the president has been 
effectively supported by the secretary, Mrs. 
M. S. Brooks; the chairman of the executive 
committee, Mr. George B. Cardwill; and the 
chairman of the programme committee, Hon. 
Benjamin S. Parker. 

Rotation yearly in office is the rule of the 
association, hence of the old officers the treas- 
urer alone was reélected. The new officers 
and members of the executive committee 
are :— 

President — Dr. H. W. Taylor, of Anderson. 

Vice-Presidents — Dr. J. N. Matthews, of 
Illinois ; G. B. Cardwill, of Indiana; and Mrs. 
Alice W. Brotherton, of Ohio. 

Secretary — Mrs. Ida M. Davis, of Terre 
Haute. 

Assistant Secretary — Mrs. Anna Payne Ader, 
of Greencastle. 

Treasurer — W. W. Pfrimmer, of Kent- 
land. 

Executive Committee —John Clarke Ridpath, 
Mrs. M. S. Brooks, Cyrus F. McNutt, Mary E. 
Cardwill, Benjamin S. Parker, Jacob P. Dunn, 
Jr., Dr. W. H. Venable, Judge T. B. Redding, 
Mrs. E. S. L. Thompson, and Ida May 
Davis. 

Mary E. Cardwill. 


New Avsany, Ind. 
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By one of those provoking editorial blunders, 
which the editor would like to attribute to the 
long-suffering compositor, if he could, the Mon- 
day Club, so interestingly described by Mrs. 
Daisy Rhodes Campbell in the July WriTER, 
was located in Cincinnati, instead of in Dela- 


ware, Ohio, where it really exists. The title of 
the article should be “ The Delaware (O.) Mon- 
day Club,” and in the second line of the article 
it should read “a certain parlor in Delaware, 
Ohio,” instead of “a certain parlor in Cincin- 


nati,” as now. The editor apologizes for the 
blunder, for which he alone is to blame. 


. 
* * 


Other periodicals might with advantage fol- 
low the example of the Forum, which gives in 
each number a page or two of brief biographies 
of the writers who have articles in that issue. 
It always increases the interest and value of an 
article to know something of the one who wrote 
it, and in the case of solid articles, of authorita- 
tive value, like those which have given the 
Forum its reputation, the possession of such 
information is especially important. The con- 
ductors of the periodical are shrewd enough to 
see that by describing the eminence of their 
contributors they enhance the value of their 
articles, and at the same time they benefit both 
their readers and themselves. In the case of 
contributors to other magazines the question of 
identity might not be so important, but it would 
certainly be interesting to the reader of even a 
poem or a short story in Lippincott’s or Scrib- 
ner’s to know something about the one who 
wrote it. For many years the contributions to 
Harper's Magazine were unsigned, and read- 
ers of the magazine discovered new interest in 
its articles when the editors adopted the custom 
of printing the names of authors with their 
contributions. The /ndependent and a few 
other leading periodicals pursue the plan fol- 
lowed by THE WRITER of giving the author’s 
residence, together with his signature, in con- 
nection with each article. The conductors of 
the Forum have taken another step in the same 
direction, and the advantages of the innovation 
are so manifest that it is to be hoped the con- 
ductors of other periodicals may also print reg- 
ularly brief sketches of their contributors 

‘ «* 

The “responsible general editor” of a new 
“Standard Dictionary,” to be published by a 
New York firm, has issued a circular, in which 
he says: ‘ We court at this stage of our labor 
private, or public, criticism and suggestion, as 
these would not now be too late for us to take 
advantage of.” When the “responsible gen- 
eral editor” has finished his dictionary he 
should go to work at once on an English gram- 
mar and a manual of style, — as a student, how. 
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ever, and not as a general editor, either re- 
sponsible or otherwise. W. H. H. 


*2 
> 


A WRITERS’ PROTECTIVE UNION. 





Nearly all the trades have unions which 
compel employers to pay to their members the 
wages contracted for and honestly due. Why 
cannot authors combine themselves into an 
organization which will have the power of com- 
pelling delinquent editors to forward checks 
promised “on publication” within some reason- 
able time after articles are published? An 
organization armed with such a power would do 
wonders toward raising the trade of authorship 
out of the delusive, slippery slough of despond 
which it usually is to most unknown writers, 
and would be a great boon to obscure con- 
tributors. 

The beginner’s short articles are too low in 
price to justify him in taking steps toward 
enforcing payment by law, and after timidly 
writing once or twice to inquire after the non- 
appearing check, he gives up in despair and 
resigns himself to the loss. The loss is none 
the less grievous to him because it is small, for, 
besides being needed to keep the sides of his 
pocketbook from sticking together, it represents 
the precious coinage of his brain, and is more 
to him than a gold mine would be toa plutocrat. 

Would that the strong and “knowing ones ” 
among writers would combine for the protection 
of the weak and inexperienced Unknowns in the 
the profession ! 

H. Rayner. 


Dayo, Miss. 
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BOOK REVIEWS. 


Captain Brake. By Captain Charles King. 
495 pp. Cloth. Philadelphia: 
1891. 


Illustrated. 
J. B. Lippincott Company. 


The fascinating stories of military life on the 
plains, with which Captain Charles King has 
won for himself an enviable place in American 
literature, have been followed by another novel, 


sequel to the others, in which Gerald Blake, 
the chivalrous, brave, and whole-souled soldier, 
is again the hero. Loyal Americans, who are 
right in their belief that this country is rich 
enough in opportunities for fiction-writing to 
induce novelists not to give to their works the 
traditional transatlantic setting, - will welcome 


“ Captain Blake,” as they welcomed warmly its 
predecessors. It is an absorbingly interesting 
book, breathing forth on every page the sturdy 
manhood of the nation’s soldiers, their fine and 
noble conceptions of honor, their chivalry 
toward the gentle sex, their never failing 
bravery, and high sense of duty. Around this 
there is woven a powerful story of love and 
intrigue, of woman’s perfidy and _ soldier’s 
devotion, of Indian battles, forced marches in 
the dead of winter, of thrilling escapes and 
heroic sacrifices, of a frontier tragedy and 
suicide, the whole intermingled with bright and 
attractive pictures of the domestic side of 
military life at the fort, with graphic descrip- 
tions of mountain scenery, winter storms, and 
prairie incidents, and realistic character draw- 
ing of the heterogeneous types of men and 
women to be found in the rough Northwest 
civilization. Not only in the clever construc- 
tion of a dramatic story is Captain King an 
adept, but equally so in the charm and 
eloquence of his descriptions of nature, some of 
which in “Captain Blake” are the equals of 
any in our literature. It is sincerely to be 
hoped that the author will not lose his inspira- 
tion, and that he will continue to give us many 
more of these delightfully fresh and natural 
tales of army life. O. M. 


JinrtkisHa Days in JAPAN. 
Illustrated. 386 pp. 
Brothers. 1891. 


By Eliza Ruhamah Scidmore. 
Cloth. New York Harper & 


By virtue of the undoubted authenticity of its 
details, the description of Japanese life, man- 
ners, and places given in this book must com- 
mend itself to students of, or prospective 
travellers in, Japan of to-day. The author 
writes from the standpoint of a resident of three 
years, and what she says is, therefore, the more 
valuable. She tells of the commercial and the 
social life at Yokohama, of the food, the dress, 
the houses, the amusements of its population, 
of the jugglers, and of the priests who exact 
sail penance of pilgrims to their shrines. 
She takes us to the great city of Tokio, where 
are the imperial palace, the diplomatic corps, 
the missionaries, the university, the museums, 
and the temples. From the author the reader 
learns that the Japanese are the greatest holli- 
day-makers and féte-observers in the world, 
and she pictures these festal occasions with 
fidelity to detail. She explains why it happens 
that conflagrations are so frequent in Japan, and 
describes the grotesque paraphernalia of the 
native fire-laddies. A chapter on Japanese 
hospitality gives the reader pleasing visions 
of artistically painted walls and panellings, 
beautiful gardens, decorated screens and hang- 
ing lanterns, soft music, and dancing girls, 
delicate perfumes, and chop sticks. The 
Japanese theatre, the imperial family, the 
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palaces, and the courts are subjects upon which 
the author writes from personal knowledge, and, 
therefore, instructively, Most interesting 
chapters are those on Japanese embroideries 
and curios, potteries and paper wares, and art 
products in general, and they convey enough 
information to satisfy the most persistent dis- 
ciple of the Japanese “fad.” The author pays 
a tribute to the character of the people, but 
says she has observed a decay of their charac- 
teristic courtesy and refinement in consequence 
of their mingling with Americans and Euro- 
peans. The book is profusely illustrated. 
O. M. 


A MATTER oF SKILL. 


By Beatrice Whitby. 224 pp. Paper, 
50 cents. 


New York: D. Appleton & Company. 1891. 
“A Matter of Skill” is a summer novel 
possessing many virtues of originality and few 
of conventionality. The man in the story is a 
new type, and so is the young lady. Their 
love-making is out of the ordinary, and the 
treatment is wholly new and, therefore, attrac- 
tive. There is an exciting drive in a dog-cart 
on the edge of a clitf rising out of the sea, and 
an amusing scene between the young lover and 
the girl his heart on the sands, close to the 
rising tide, where, unbeknown to him, she has 
been wading. Her efforts not to acquaint him 
with her discomfiture are intensely funny and 
inimitably described. O. M. 


Tue ApvENTURES OF THREE WorTHIES. = Clinton Ross. 


162 pp. Cloth, 75 cents. New York: P. Putnam’s 
t. 


Sons. 189 


An original, if not always a finished, writer 
is the author of this dainty little volume, which 
is no larger than a lady’s prayer-book. Al- 
though Clinton Ross is not yet thirty, he has 
written three other books besides this one. Of 
these “The Speculator: A Portrait of a Con- 
temporary American,” attracted the attention 
of the reviewers everywhere. Many of them 
spoke of it in warm commendation, and all 
proclaimed the advent of a new writer who 
writes in a new way, and is, therefore, interest- 
ing. In “The Adventures of Three Worthies,” 
as if to protect himself from a too prevalent 
tendency among book-writers to superfluity and 
irrelevancy, the author now and then goes to 
the opposite extreme, and his style becomes so 
tersely terse as to make a sacrifice of lucidity, 
and to leave the reader in doubt as to the 
meaning. But this criticism is not true of the 
book as a whole, and in general it may be said 
that the style is graphic and vigorous. The 
book abounds in passages of fine, descriptive 
writing, done always with sharp, clear, direct 
strokes, which make the movement of the story 
swift yet effective. Mr. Ross undoubtedly gives 
promise of excellent workmanship, and although 
confessedly an amateur now, there is evidence 


that some day he will make his mark among 
the original and scholarly writers. O. M. 
“W.A.W.” A Souvenir of the Fifth Annual Convention, at 

Eagle Lake, Indiana, July 8, 9, 10, and 11, 1890. Edited by 

Mary E. Cardwill. Illustrated. 239 pp. Cloth, $1.25. 

New Castle, Ind.: The Western Association of Writers. 

1891. 

The proceedings of the fifth annual conven- 
tion of the Western Association of Writers are 
published in this volume, which is an interest- 
ing souvenir of a memorable occasion. The 
speeches, the literary papers and poems read, 
and a report of the business meeting are 
printed. Some of the papers show a lofty 
scholarship and careful writing, while the 
speech of the presiding officer, in which he 
tells of the limitations and the hopes of West- 
ern literature, is well worth reading by students 
or writers of literature East or West. 0. M. 
Coupon Bonps, AND OTHER Stories. By J. T. Trowbridge. 

411 pp. Paper, socents. Boston: Lee & Shepard. 1891. 

This is a republished collection of short 
stories by a story-teller whose name is in itself 
a certificate of their merit. In the portrayal of 
Yankee character few other writers strike so 
near the truth as Mr. Trowbridge, whose 
piquant, yet finished, style, and whose delicious 
perception of humor, have made his writings 
famous on both sides of the Atlantic. 


O. M. 


ADOPTING AN ABANDONED Farm. By Kate Sanborn. 171 pp. 

Cloth, 50 cents. New York: D. Appleton & Company. 1891. 

In this book Kate Sanborn narrates the ex- 
periences of a city woman who undertakes to 
“farm it alone,” in a Massachusetts village, 
without having any special acquaintance with 
the hardships and disappointments of agricul- 
tural life. Naturally her experiences are dis- 
heartening to her, and amusing to the country- 
folk, as well as to the reader. There are flashes 
of wit, wisdom, and philosophy to relieve the 
monotony of the heroine’s shortcomings as an 
amateur farmer, and the style is in a spirited 
story-telling vein. As light reading, not 
unmixed with a flavor of sound, hard common 
sense, “ Adopting an Abandoned Farm” is a 
notable mid-summer book. O. M. 
By Charles G. D. Roberts. 
270 pp. Cloth, $1.25. New 
. Appleton & Company. 1891. 

Sportsmen, tourists, and summer pleasure- 
seekers will find a wealth of interesting and in- 
structive matter in this beautifully-bound and 
beautifully-printed volume. Within its pages 
is condensed in attractive language exhaustive 
information about a country that is rich in 
scenic beauties and in historical associations. 
Even to the student of the vast dominion to the 
north the book has a peculiar value. It con- 
tains thorough descriptions of cities, railroad 
and steamboat routes, hotels, objects and 


Tue CANADIAN GUIDE-BOOK. 
With Maps and Illustrations. 
York: 
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places interesting historically and otherwise, 
and fishing places, and is accompanied by well- 
executed photographs, engravings, and maps. 
Separate chapters are devoted to Ontario, 
Quebec, New Brunswick, Prince Edward 
Island, Nova Scotia, and Newfoundland, and 
there is an appendix for sportsmen, giving gen- 
eral information of value, including the legal 
restrictions. In this appendix is a table giving 
the names of owners of fishing rights and their 
catches during 18go. O. M. 


MAIDRMARIAN, AND OTHER SrTorigs. By Molly Elliott 
Seawell. 237 pp. Paper, 50 cents. New York: 
Appleton & Company. 1891. 

This is a collection of delightfully-told short 
stories by a delightful story-teller. “ Maid 
Marian” is the title of a portrait of a beautiful 
maid of honor at the court of Queen Bess, who 
suddenly comes to life in a bachelor’s apart- 
ments in a New York hotel. The story tells of 
her amusing experiences with nineteenth cen- 
tury people and manners, and easily accom- 
plishes its object, which is to afford entertain- 
ment. There are several other equally bright 
stories in the book. O. M. 


Tue Story or Reine. By Jean de la Brete. Translated by 
Mrs. J. W. Davis. 299 pp. Cloth, $1.00. Boston: 
Roberts Brothers. 1891. 


The opening chapters in this dainty little 
book do not appeal especially to the reader, 
but the interest increases as the story is 
developed, and is sustained throughout. “The 
Story of Reine” is the story of a young French 
girl, who, although of aristocratic birth and rich 
by inheritance, is reared in a lonely country 
house by an aunt, who is not only ignorant, but 
low-bred. The aunt has a most incorrigible 
temper, which she regularly visits upon her 
young and pretty charge, sometimes to the 
point of physical abuse. The curé whom she 
loves, the aunt whom she hates, and the house 
servants are the only companions Reine has 
during the formative period of her life. En- 
dowed by nature with an impulsive disposition, 
a love of freedom, and an inclination to ride 
rough-shod over those who have her education 
in charge, Reine finds herself at sixteen in 
open warfare with her surroundings, a condi- 
tion the reader cannot but sympathize with, for 
the child possesses a warm heart, and instincts 
Which require only judicious training for their 
ultimate proper development. In her isolation 
she dreams of the fascinations of the great out- 
side world, and longs to participate in its joys. 
Secretly she reads Scott's novels, whose 
heroines and heroes fill her imaginative mind 
with intense delight, and from them she first 
learns the existence, if not the meaning, of the 
word “love.” She promptly falls in love with 
the first young man she meets, and from that 





moment life has unknown charms for her. On 
the death of her aunt, she goes to live with an 
uncle, in the midst of a cultivated society. 
Here her ignorance of conventionality, united 
with a certain natural perverseness, causes her 
to overleap the barriers of propriety, at times 
shocking those who have undertaken to elevate 
her to the social position her birth and her 
wealth entitle her to occupy. To add to her 
woes, she discovers that the man she loves, 
with the passionate ardor of first love, is about 
to marry her cousin. From this point the story 
is peculiarly interesting, and the reader uncon- 
sciously finds himself a faithful ally of the 
impetuous ingenue in her love conquest. The 
scheme of the story is original, and admirabl 
worked out. The dialogue, true to its Frenc 
origin, is sparkling and effective, the ready 
wit of Reine, and her delicate raillery at the 
exactions of social propriety, which she regards 
as a bugbear, being at once charming and 
infectious. Purely as a character study, “ The 
Story of Reine” is worth reading. The trans- 
lation is scholarly, and the style always strong 
and spirited. O. M 


La Grippe AND Its Treatment. For General Readers. 
HR Paper. New York: D. Appleton & Company. 
Most of this little work was published by the 
author in the Morth American Review for Feb- 
ruary, 1890, under the title “The Prevailin 
Epidemic.” It is now reprinted in a ite 
form, and will undoubtedly have a wide circula- 


tion. W. H. H. 
A Trip To ENGLAND. > Goldwin Smith. 140 pp. Cloth, 
75 cents. New York: Macmillan & Company. 1891. 


There is nothing of the gazetteer in this brief 
account of the England of to-day. It is void of 
dates and figures, and the aim has been to pho- 
tograph rather than to describe with tiresome 
detail what there is to be seen by a visitor to 
the “ tight little island.” The book is written in 
a running, free-handed style, and cleverly 
unites the present with the past wherever the 
historical or literary associations of the sub- 
jects written of permit. A perusal of it amply 
equips the prospective visitor for profitable ob- 
servation, and for this reason the book is 
unique among the vast number of works on the 
same subject. O. M. 


Our Common Birps AND How To Know Tuem. By John B. 
Grant. With Sixty-four Plates. 216 pp. Cloth, $1.50. 
New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 1891. 


To ornithologists this book will be especially 
welcome, while lovers of out-door life, with 
whom it so frequently happens that a knowl- 
edge of bird-life is wanting, will find it a book 
that should be studied. It has pictures and 
minute descriptions of the bird creation, with 
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information regarding their habits, their cries, 

how to “stalk” them, and the seasons when 

they appear or disappear. There is also a 
uantity. of profitable advice about taking up 

the study of birds, and on this subject the author 

writes from personal experience. From the 
fact that ordinarily in any given locality there 
may be found about 300 different kinds of birds, 
it is apparent what opportunities for an absorb- 

ing study bird life affords. O. M. 

A Summer’s OuTING AND THE OLD ) 
Carter H. Harrison. Illustrated. 297pp. Cloth. Chicago : 
Dibble Publishing Company. 18o1. 

The letters written by Chicago’s ex-mayor for 
the Chicago Tribune during his trip to Alaska 
have been published in a book in response to 
the requests of the author’s friends. Mr. Har- 
rison was evidently a keen observer, and his 
letters are nase interesting, if not character- 
ized by literary scholarship. His public career 
in Chicago undoubtedly gave him a broad and 
intelligent method of observation, which he 
improved in writing his experiences. O. M. 


Man’s Story. By 


Tue Ricuts oF WoMEN AND THE Sexvat RevLaTions. By 
Karl Heinzen. 173 pp. Cloth, $1.00. Boston: Benjamin R. 
Tucker. 1891. 

In this book are advanced some radical ideas 
on what the author is pleased to term the 
martyrdom of women. Much of what he rec- 
ommends in order to secure the emancipation 
of the sex is worthy of consideration, but it is 
likely that but few people will wholly agree 
with him, either in his premises or in his con- 
clusions. O. M. 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 


[ All books sent to the editor of THe Writer will be ac- 
knowledged under this heading. They will receive such further 
notice as may be warranted by their importance to readers of 
the magazine. ] 


Tue Stream or Pieasure; A Month on the Thames. By 
Joseph and Elizabeth Robins Pennell. Illustrated. 159 
pp. Cloth, $2.25. New York: Macmillan & Company. 
1891. 

Justice: Being Part IV. of the Principles of Ethics. By 
Herbert Spencer. 291 pp. Cloth, $1.25. New York: D. 
Appleton & Company. 18g1. 

Evo.uTion 1n ScrENcE AND Art. VII. — The Evolution of 
Botany. By Frederick J. Wulling, Ph. G. VIII. — Zodlogy 
as Related to Evolution. By John C. Kimball. Paper, 10 
cents each. New York: D. Appleton & Company. 181. 


A Puritan Pacan. By Julien Gordon. 367 pp. Cloth, 
$1.00. New York: D. Appleton & Company. 1891. 


Tue Monist. Vol. I. 640 pp. Cloth, $3.00. Chicago: 
The Open Court Publishing Company. 1890-1891. 


By Ellen Olney Kirk. 395 pp. 
Houghton, Mifflin, & Company. 


A MipsumMerR MApwngss. 
Paper, 50 cents. Boston: 


1891. 
History OF THE Jews. 
53 pp. Cloth. Philadelphia: 
Setiety of America. 1891. 
Soctatism. By John Stuart Mill. 
New York: 


By Professor H. Graetz. Vol. I. 
The Jewish Publication 


214 pp. Paper, 25 cents. 
Humboldt Publishing Company. 1891. 





Her Sister’s Rivat. Fy Albert Delpit. Translated by 
Alexina Loranger. Illustrated. 321 pp. Paper, 50 cents. 
Chicago: Laird & Lee. 1891. 


Justiriep. By Ensign John M. Ellicott, U.S. N. 310 pp. 
Paper, 50 cents. New York: The Minerva Publishing 
Company. 1891. 


Paut’s Ancet. By Mrs. S. S. Robbins. 


Illustrated. 143 
pp. Cloth, $1.00. Boston: 


Bradley & Woodruff. 189:. 


THe Hearinc Heart. By Anna Shipton. 117 pp. Cloth, 
75 cents. Boston: Bradley & Woodruff. 1891 


By Nadage Dorée. 
J. S. Ogilvie. 1891 
Twenty Goop Storigs. By Opie P. Read 
25 cents. New York: J. S. Ogilvie. 1S8gr. 
“Cy Ros.” By Mellen Cole. 186 pp. 
York: J.S. Ogilvie. 1891. 
PICKINGS FROM Puck. 
New York: 


PROBLEMS OF THE New Lire. 
Cloth. Ashtabula, Ohio: 


Tue Brocx-Housk oN THE SHore. 
land. 256 pp. Cloth, $1.25. 
Baptist Publication Society. 1891. 


Nepia. 
York : 


Paper, 50 cents. New 


194 pp. 


192 pp. Paper, 


Paper, 25 cents. New 
Sixth Crop. 64 pp. Paper, 25 cents. 
Keppler & Schwarzmann. 1891 


By Morrison I. Swift. 126 pp. 
Published by the Author. 1891. 


By Mrs. M. E. Ire- 
Philadelphia American 


THe ROMANCE oF A CHILD. 
Mary L. Watkins. 179 pp. 
Rand, McNally, & Company. 


By Pierre Loti. Translated by 
Paper, 25 cents. Chicago: 
ISgl. 


By ‘‘ The Duchess.”" 184 pp. Paper, 25 
Rand, McNally, & Company. 1891 
PRACTICAL Lessons in GERMAN. By A. Albin Fischer. 78 


pp. Paper, 40 cents. Philadelphia: Fischer’s School of 
sanguages. 1891. 


A Litrt.e Rese-. 
cents. Chicago: 


Ov_p ABRAHAM JACKSON. 
Paper, 50 cents 
i8g1. 


By Anson Uriel Hancock. 260 pp. 
Chicago: Charles H. Serge! & Company. 


NEW MUSIC RECEIVED: 


From the White-Smith Publishing Company, 62 Stanhope 


street, Boston: Vocal —‘“‘ Pray for Us,” A. Horspool and 
M. Piccolomini; “ Baby’s Chasing Butterflies,” Dexter 
Smith and C. A. White; ‘“‘ The Stars in Heaven,” male quar- 
tette, Warren Davenport; ‘ Abide with Me,” quartette for 
mixed voices, W. E. Brown. Piano — “‘ The Sinking Ship,” 
C. A. White; arranged by A. V. Holmes; ‘‘ The Grenadier,” 
Theo. Bonheur. 


—_——_ ° 


LITERARY ARTICLES IN PERIODICALS. 


Tue Coiiece Press. 
zine for July. 

Tue Question oF ForeiGN LANGUAGES [IN AMERICA. 
Reprinted in America for July 2 from Catholic Review for 
May 30. 

Tue GrowTn or REALISM. 
for July 2. 

Tue Newspaper. 
July 2. 

LITERATURE OF THE Press. Editorial by Kate Field it 
Kate Field’s Washington for July 8. 

ApuorismMs In ApverTisinG. S. C. Patterson 
Ink for July 8. 

Goop ADVERTISING IN CouNTRY PLACES AND ELsEWHer? 
Milton F. Platt. Printers’ Ink for July 8. 

An ARGUMENT FoR Sworn CrircuLaTions. A. C. 
Printers’ Ink for July 8. 

Tue American Speecu. James W. Gerard. Reprinted ir 
Public Opinion for July 11 from Lippincott’s for July 


Stephen Fiske. Unrversity Maga- 


Maurice Thompson. A merica 


Its Evolution. Press and Printer tor 


Printers’ 


Ladd 
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Tue Reat Artemus Warp. Enoch Knight. Overland 
Monthly for July. 

Miss Atice Frencn (“Octave Thanet”). Portrait. 
Western Bookseller for July 4. 

AUTHORSHIP IN THE Wast. Western Bookseller for 
July 4. 

Tue Vocation oF Book-settinc. Ed. Ackerman. West- 
ern Bookseller for July 4. 

Tue Art oF Epitinc. Gustave Boehm. /nland Printer 
for July. 

Some Recent Books spy Women. Review of Reviews for 
July. 

ENGLISH AND AMERICAN JouRNALISM.—III. By an 
Observer. /nland Printer for July. 

Book-coLLecTinG. Reprinted in the Newsdealer for July 
15 from Temple Bar. 

Tue Rarity oF Herepirary Ports. Reprinted from 
London Spectator in the Newsdealer for July 15. 

Tue Use or Books. Editorial. Literary News for July. 

Tue MAKING oF AN AuTHorR. Reprinted in Pudlic Opin- 
ion for July 11 from New Orleans Times-Democrat. 

Tue Ownersuip oF Books. Professor George H. Palmer. 
Christian Union for July 11. 

Suort Srures in LireRATURE.— XXXI. An Age of Ex- 
pansion. Hamilton W. Mabie. Christian Union for July 1. 

Tue InTeELLectuaAL Activity oF Women, Mrs. Oliver 
Bunce. Christian Union for July 11. 

AcaDIAN Sketcues. — II. The People of Evangeline Land. 
Arthur W. Eaton. Harfer’s Bazar for July 25. 

SaMuEL LANGHORNE CLemens. Library and Studio for 
July. 

Tue Late Prentice Mutrorp. Library and Studio for 
July. 

TRADE AND TecHnicaL Journats. — VIII. Office for 
July. 

THe STAFF oF THE BricGsviLte “ BuGie.”’ Story. 

William E, Baldwin. Harfer’s Weekly for July 11. 
Histor1an Lossinc. Portrait. Book News for July. 
Who ts in Favor oF Spgttinc Rerorm? C. E. Cook. 
Phonographic World for July. 
Stpney Lanier. Portrait. Period for July 7. 
Mr. Howg.iis GRAPPLES WITH Two AMERICAN PROBLEMS. 

Editorial in A merica for July 9. 

PROTECTION FOR AuTHORS. Editorial in America for 

July 9. 

Tue Lone Rirte rn Lirerature. America for July 9. 
Tue Art or Fiction. Albion W. Tourgée. Brains for 

July 15. 

Sytvan Stupy. Maurice Thompson. America for July 16. 

Tue Cominc Novet. George Stanley Adamson. 7 oronto 
Week. 

Vampire Lirerature. Anthony Comstock. North Amer- 
ican Review for August. 

Book Work. From authors’ manuscripts to the machine 
revise. British Printer for May-June. 

Novets New anv Otp. Reprinted from New York 
Tribune in Public Opinion. 

Georce Wituiam Curtis. With Portrait. Christian 
Union for July 18. 

Snort Stupies in Lirerature.— XXII. The International 
Community. Hamilton W. Mabie. CAristian Union for 
July 18. 

How Newspapers ARE Ittustratep. C. Gentile. Artist 
Printer. 





A Stupy or Loncrettow. John Vance Cheney. Chawu- 
tauquan for August. 

Tue Literati in Cutna. Reprinted from Asiatic Quar- 
terly Review in Literary Digest for July 18. 

Tue Prot or “ As You Like It.” C. A. Wurtzburg. Re- 
printed from Poet-Lore for July in Literary Digest for July 18. 

Current Literature. B. W. Woodward. Agora for 
July. 

Tue Literary Possipititigs oF ADVERTISING. Julian 
Hawthorne. Printers’ Ink for July 15. 

How ADVERTISING IMPRESSES THE READER. Joel Benton. 
Printers’ Ink for July 15. 

A Few Otp Books tn a LArGe Lisprary. Lindsay Swift. 
Newsdealer for August. 

How Books are Revigewep ror Newsparers. Marion 
Crawford. Reprinted from the Homemaker in the News- 
dealer for August. 

Women BooksgLiers 1N THE UNITED STATES. Reprinted 
from the Publishers’ Weekly in the Newsdealer for August. 

Literary Cutture. J. W. Mendalhall, D. D. Christian 
Advocate for July 23. 

FaTHER Lampson: AN ADVERTISER OF YE OLDEN Time. 
A. E. Bartlett. -°rinters’ Ink for July 1. 

Tuomas Batvey Acpricu. With Portrait. School Journal 
for June 7. 

INTERNATIONAL TELEGRAMS. Edward Anthony Bradford . 
Harper's Weekly for July 4. 

Has THE ORIGINAL MANusCRIPT OF TALLEYRAND’S Me- 
morrS Ever Existep? Reprinted in Literary Digest for 
July 4 from Revue Historique, Paris. 

Lorp Byron’s Earty Scoot Days. Professor W. G. 
Blaikie. Harjfer's Magazine for August. 

Tue TREND oF Fiction. Chautauguan for August 

LITERATURE IN THE MARKET-Piace. George E. Wood- 
berry. Forum for August. 

ReporTinG Regouistres—II. M. T. Nede. National 
Stenographer for July. 

THe CHARACTER oF Mitton. 5S. Fletcher Williams. 
Christian Register for July 23. 

SHortT Stupies tn LiTerature. XXIV.—The Epic. 
Hamilton W. Mabie. Christian Union for July 25. 

THoREAU AND His BroGrRapHerR. Samuel Arthur Jones. 
Lippincott’s for August. 

My ApveNnTuRE witTH EpGar ALLEN Pog. Julian Haw- 
thorne. Lippincott’s for August. 

Book ReEviEwinG SystemMatizep. G. Iles. Library 
Journal for July. 

Pore Leo as a Port. Dr. Sigismund Lunz. Reprinted 
from Blackwood’s Magazine in Public Opinion for 
July 25. 

THe Women’s Press Cius or New York. Fannie 
Aymar Matthews. Cosmopolitan for August. 

PicroriaL JourRNALIsM. Valerian Gribayédoff. Cosmo- 
politan for August. 

Améuiez Rives. Portrait. Cosmopolitan for August. 

Books AsouT Four Great Cities. Brander Matthews. 
Cosmopolitan for August. 

Tue LireraTure oF THE Wuite Mountains. William 
Howe Downes. New England Magazine for August. 

HARVARD COMMENCEMENT Essays. New England Mig - 
azine for August. 

Grant ALLEN. Toronto Week for July to. 

Tue Press as A News GATHERER. William Henry Smith 
Century for August. 
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On THE Stupy or Tennyson. Henry Van Dyke. Century 
for August. 

Hart Carine at Home. 
tian Union for August 1. 


Raymond Blathwayt. Chris- 





NEWS AND NOTES. 


Pedro Antonio de Alargon, the Spanish poli- 
tician, novelist, poet, and journalist, died July 
21, aged fifty-eight years. 

Benjamin R. Tucker, of Boston, has pub- 
lished the first number of the Weekly Bulletin 
of Newspaper and Periodical Literature, which 
will index important articles in newspapers and 
magazines, giving author’s name and a rough 
estimate of the number of words in the articles 
indexed. 


Howard Lockwood & Co., New York, pub- 
lishers of the American Bookmaker, have 
issued Part II. of their valuable “ American 
Dictionary of Printing and Book-making.” It 
extends from “ Blatt to Chinese Printing,” and 
is freely illustrated. ‘‘ Book-binding” is the 
title of one of the longest articles. The work 
is at present supplied only to subscribers of the 
American Bookmaker, a journal which is well 
worth its subscription price, even without the 
addition of this valuable premium. 


Charles Scribner’s Sons have paid to Eugene 
Field $2,000 royalty on the sale of his books 
for six months past. 


“A Side Issue of the Campaign,” in the 
New England Magazine for August, is a clever 
little story of newspaper work in a country town, 
by Mary E. Brush, a new writer. It shows an 
intimate acquaintance with the difficulties and 
temptations of a country editor. 


William Henry Smith, the manager of the 
Associated Press, has an article in the August 
Century on “The Press as a News Gatherer,” 
in which he describes the origin and growth of 
that famous organization, the Associated Press. 
The entire world is covered in its wonderful 
system. Its leased wires, operated under its 
own direction, exceed 10,000 miles in length, 
and it pays nearly two millions of dollars a year 
for service. “The Work of a Single Day” is 
the title of one chapter, and Mr. Smith also 
discusses “ Public Criticism ’ and “ How Shall 
the Press be Reformed?” 


The D. Lothrop Company objects to the 
habit people have of including Wide Awake in 
the category of juvenile publications. Mr. 
Lothrop insists that the magazine is quite as 
good reading for adults as for the young. 


The Agora is a new quarterly magazine — 
“a Kansas magazine” its title-page informs 
the reader. It is published at Salina, Kansas. 


Among the valuable articles in Current Lit- 
erature for August are: “The Use of Dia. 
lect,” “The Modern Heroine in Fiction,” 
‘ Translations in Literature,” and “ Realism in 
Poetry.” 


The new fashion journals, La Mode, La 
Mode de Paris, and Album des Modes, pub- 
lished by A. McDowell & Co., 4 West 14th 
street, New York, were formerly printed only 
in French; but they are now published in 
English for the use of American readers. 
These journals furnish the styles one month in 
advance of any similar publications; and they 
have a practical department, in which lessons 
are given each month on how to make dresses, 
etc. 


The cash prizes offered by Pudlic Opinion 
for the best three essays on the question of our 
national trade relations with Canada have been 
awarded to Frank C. Wells, of Toronto, Can.; 
William Macomber, of Buffalo, N. Y.; and D. 
Claude, Annapolis, Md. The three prize papers 
were published in Pxdlic Opinion of July 11. 

The first book entered under the new copy- 
right law was “ The Faith Doctor,” by Edward 
Eggleston, to whose efforts the law is so largely 
due. It was arranged that Dr. Eggleston’s 
novel should be placed first on the copyright 
records for July 1, 1891, as a mark of appre- 
ciation of the author’s services in behalf of the 
law. “The Faith Doctor” is to be published 
by D. Appleton & Co. 


The August Magazine of American History 
(New York) opens with the first part of a 
delightful article on “The Spartans of Paris,” 
by General Meredith Read, K. G. C. R., 
brightened with sketches of personal character- 
istics and illustrated with portraits of literary 
celebrities of France. An excellent picture of 
the great editor and author, M. Arséne Houssaye, 
forms a welcome frontispiece to the number. 
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The Woman’s Publishing Association, of 161 
La Salle street, Chicago, will issue as a holiday 
attraction a juvenile, entitled “Lady Gay and 
Her Sister,” by Mrs. George Archibald. Mrs. 
Archibald is the author of “Lady Gay,” now 
running in Lothrop’s Little Men and Women. 


Annie Eliot, who for three years has had a 
short story in the fiction number of Scribner's, 
is a young woman of Hartford, Conn. 


The statement of a Boston paper, that Mrs. 
Mary Farley Sanborn wrote her recently-pub- 
lished book, “ Sweet and Twenty,” twenty years 
ago and laid it away as unpublishable, has 
amused Mrs. Sanborn’s friends, since twenty 
years would carry her back almost into another 
generation, of which she has only her school-days 
toremember. The fact is, her stofy was written 
five years ago, laid away for a time, and then 
reviewed and reconstructed in expression. 
Mrs. Sanborn’s home is in Malden, Mass. 


Brains is a new bi-weekly publication in 
Meadville, Penn. Its editor announces that 
“it is for the writer, the author, the editor, and 
every one who reads, makes, or is interested in 
good literature.” 


The Expositor is the name of a new religious 
monthly magazine, the first appearance of which 
will be about January 1. It will be about the 
size of the Century. Bradley & Woodruff, of 
Boston, will publish it. 


James Lane Allen, whose recently published 
volume of stories, “ Flute and Violin, and Other 
Kentucky Tales and Romances,” is attracting 
widespread attention, left, during the latter 
part of July, for a short trip through the South- 
ern States. While there he will deliver his 
lecture, “The Literature of the South,” before 
audiences at Chattanooga, Tenn., and Atlanta 
Ga. Mr. Allen has for several weeks past 
been in Lexington. His incessant labors for the 
past twelve months have rendered it impera- 
tively necessary that he should discontinue his 
present work, and, for a few weeks at least, 
give his overtaxed faculties their much-needed 
rest. Although a resident of Lexington, Mr. 
Allen has during his past year’s literary work 
found it more to his advantage to reside in 
Cincinnati, in order that he might have access 
to the excellent libraries of that place. 





Bjérnson, the Norwegian novelist, is tired of 
politics, and will henceforth give all his time to 
literature. 


Hopkinson Smith’s “ Colonel Carter, of Car- 
tersville,” has reached the third edition. To 
give the binding a “local color,” the book has 
been put in a kind of Confederate gray. 


Mrs. Wiggin’s story, “The Birds’ Christ- 
mas Carol,” has had so large a sale that 
Houghton, Mifflin, & Co. have decided to make 
an entirely new set of plates, and bring it out 
in more attractive style than ever. 


Miss Fannie N. D. Murfree’s “ Felicia,” 
which has been compared to some of George 
Eliot’s novels, is now in the third edition. 


The authorship of “The Tender Recollect 
tions of Irene Magillicuddy” is expressly 
claimed for the late Laurence Oliphant in Mrs. 
Oliphant’s recently-published “Memoir” of 
him, Vol. 2, pp. 154-57, 167-68. 

William H. Treadway, of the firm of R. G. 
Dun & Co., New York, has a large collection 
of sermons. He began collecting in 1856, and 
has now 16,000 by actual count. 


The Commonwealth, which has been pub- 
lished monthly in Denver, has been removed to 
Chicago, by H. Kaufman, editor and proprietor. 


Frederic Remington, whose Indian sketches 
in the Harpers’ periodicals have been so much 
admired, is the son of a Universalist clergyman, 
and is only thirty years old. 


Jerome K. Jerome wrote his first book, “ On 
the Stage —and Off,” when he was but nine- 
teen years old. 


Lord Tennyson is enjoying capital health. 
He lives in the strictest retirement at his resi- 
dence in the Isle of Wight, but may almost 
daily be seen rambling in the vicinity of his 
residence, either in company with his son, 
Hallan, or with his physician, Dr. Whiting. 
Sometimes he visits Professor Tyndall, whose 
residence, Hindhead, is near by. The route 
from Lord Tennyson’s home to Hindhead 
passes the picturesque cottage where George 
Eliot wrote “ Middlemarch.” Lord Tennyson 
rarely puts his hand to pen or paper nowadays, 
his son conducting all his correspondence for 
him. 
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“G. W. S.” has taken the trouble to find out 
that Miss Braddon, since 1862, when her first 
novel ( “ Lady Audley’s Secret” ) was published, 
has written fifty novels, representing in the 
original editions 156 volumes, or about 50,000 
pages of printed matter. “Her average is al- 
most two novels a year; almost six volumes a 
year ; almost 2,000 pages a year ; and, therefore, 
almost six pages a day for each day during all 
these thirty years.” 

Mary H. Catherwood is said to have been led 
to write her story, “ The Romance of Dollard,” 
after knowledge acquired from reading Park- 
man’s histories. She lives in Eastern Illinois 
with her husband and one child. Her father, a 
physician, died young. She is described as “a 
young woman, well dressed, erect, with a look 
of health, brown hair, hazel eyes, a low and 
pleasant voice, an entirely unaffected, unspoiled, 
unegotistic tone, and a manner devoid of the 
literary pose.” 


Sun and Shade ( New York ) for August con- 
tains a portrait of Rev. Phillips Brooks, repre- 
senting him standing in his library among his 
books. Another portrait is that of Frederick 
Porter Vinton, N. A., whose “ Portrait of a Lady ” 
is also shown. Reproductions from photographs 
are “A Study from Life,” a most interesting 
picture from a negative by D. Elwell, and “ An 
Oil Refinery on the Allegany,” from a negative 
by George H. Taber, Jr. 


S. T. Pickard, editor of the Portland Tran- 
script, whose wife is a niece of the poet Whit- 
tier, is preparing a biography of the dear old 
Quaker poet, with the consent and assistance of 
the latter — that is, with his nominal assistance; 
but Mr. Pickard says that Whittier’s insupera- 
ble diffidence and modesty make him really an 
obstructionist, and hinder greatly the progress 
of the work. No sooner is he led to reveal, un- 
consciously and by adroit questioning, some in- 
teresting facts about himself, more especially of 
his early life, than he immediately raises a 
gentle remonstrance: “But I would not men- 
tion that if I were thee. That is of no import- 
ance, I think.” Whittier will spend the month 
of August this year at his favorite mountain re- 
sort, to which he always goes for a few weeks, 
if able to leave his home at all. 


The sixth crop of “ Pickings from Puck” is 
now ready, and it will be issued quarterly here- 
after. 

Lafcadio Hearn, who went to Japan to study 
the country and its customs, has become a pro- 
fessor in a Japanese college, and has married a 
Japanese girl. 

The Book Buyer ( New York ) for August has 
an engraving of Kate Douglas Wiggin, the 
beautiful and talented author of “Timothy’s 
Guest.” A sketch of the life of Mrs. Wiggin 
is contributed by Alice W. Rollins. 


Barrett Wendall is travelling in Europe. 


A writer in America comments upon the fact 
that the young person is not so often a hero in 
fiction as heretofore, when romantic ideas were 
more prevalent. The comment is coincident 
with another which says that married life will 
be the chief theme of fiction for a while. 


T. B. Aldrich is at Beyreuth. 


Major Arthur Griffiths, the English littérateur 
and author of many works on French and 


English history, etc., will visit America in the 
fall. Major Griffiths, with Mrs. Griffiths, will 
sail from Liverpool, August 21, by the Etraria. 


“ Pierre Menard” is the title of the new story 
on which Mrs. M. H. Catherwood has been at 
work. 


All the manuscripts of George Eliot’s works, 
with the exception of that of “Scenes of 
Clerical Life ” (owned by Blackwood), are now 
in the possession of the British Museum. The 
copy was evidently treated by the printers 
with unusual care ; and as soon as each manu- 
script was returned to her, she had it bound 
and gave it to Mr. Lewes, with an affectionate in- 
scription prefixed. In “Jubal” she wrote: “To 
my beloved husband, George Henry Lewes, 
whose cherishing tenderness for twenty years 
has alone made my work possible to me. 


And the last parting now began to send 
Diffusive dread through love and wedded bliss, 
Thrilling them into finer tenderness. 

May, 1874. 


To these manuscripts has been added that of 
Mr. Lewes’ “ Aristotle.” It contains this in- 
scription: “To my beloved Miriam. ‘ Where 
the heart lies let the brain lie also.’.—G. H. 
Lewes, July, 1864.” 
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A valuable “literary note” now current 
asserts that “ Andrew Lang is declared to write 
best in arose garden; Tolstoi sits on his bed 
and puts the inkstand on his ruffled pillow; 
Dumas fds uses an ebony desk; while Mary 
Anderson-Navarro’s desk is mother of pearl.” 


Mr. Newnes has decided to turn the London 
periodicals 7#d-Bits and the Strand Magazine 
into a limited liability company, with a capital 
of £400,000, in 400,000 £1 shares. 7Zid-Bits is 
said 10 sell 550,000 copies weekly and the 
Strand 200,000 monthly. 

It is somewhat surprising to find Lawrence 
Hutton, in his “ Literary Notes,” in Harper's 
Magazine for August, taking Mr. Howells to 
task, and saying that he “does not always ap- 
ply his own rules of criticism in criticising the 
fiction of other times and other schools.” 

The letters written by Dickens to Wilkie 
Collins during the years of their intimate com- 
panionship are to be published in Harper's 
Monthly. They have been edited by Georgiana 
Hogarth, and (with further comment by Law- 
rence Hutton ) will be given in three instalments, 
the first of which will appear in the September 
magazine. They represent Dickens in the 
most active and successful period of his literary 
career ( 1851-69). 

Of the poems of Emily Dickinson, an Arabic 
translation, made in Syria, is said to have passed 
through several editions. 

The dinner given in London by the British 
Society of Authors, in celebration of the 
American copyright act, brought together 215 
writers, American as well as English. The 
bright particular star of the occasion was the 
great Huxley, and the guest of the evening was 
the American minister, Robert T. Lincoln. 
Lord Monkswell, Professor James Bryce, and 
Charles Dudley Warner were among the 
speakers. Among those present were George 
Moore, William Black, Edmund Gosse, Maar- 
ten Maartens, Mona Caird, Lewis Morris, 
Augustine Birrell, Walter Pater, Reginald 
Stewart Poole, Oscar Wilde, Walter Besant, 
Brander Matthews and wife, Mrs. Louise 
Chandler Moulton, Henry Harland and wife, 
Percy Fitzgerald, H. Rider Haggard, Joseph 
Hatton, and Douglas Sladen. 


Dr. Holmes is said to be writing two me- 
moirs — one being that of a great surgeon. 


Dr. W. J. Rolfe has sailed for Europe. He 
will be gone two months. This is his ninth 
trip abroad in the last nine years. 


Mrs. Isabella Bird Bishop, the traveller and 
author, has nearly ready for publication a new 
book on her recent journeys in India, Persia, 
and Turkish Kurdistan. Mrs. Bishop writes 
fluently, without pause, almost without correc- 
tion. “Writing is to me,” she says, “what 
painting is to other people. I delight in 
discribing what I have see.”, 

Countess Leo Tolstoi, the clever wife of the 
Russian novelist, was recently received in a pri- 
vate audience by the czar. Both the count and 
his wife have been troubled for a long time over 
the abuse of the censor’s power in reference to 
the novelist’s writings. The countess begged his 
majesty to order the censor to treat the works 
of her husband more leniently, as he utterly de- 
stroyed their literary merit. The czar promised 
to consider the request favorably. Russians, 
therefore, may be hereafter able to read Tol- 
stoi’s books as written. 


In a paper on the rarity of hereditary poets, 
the London Spectator says: “It is very re- 
markable in relation to the Wordsworths, at 
least, that while there is no trace of the trans- 
mission of a spark of the poet’s higher faculty 
to descendants, the serious and didactic im- 
pulse, which sometimes exalts and more often 
injures his poetry, was transmitted to his de- 
scendants. In fact, nothing seems clearer 
than that the didactic attitude of mind is very 
frequently inherited, and inherited in a very 
emphatic form. The Edgeworths, the Words- 
worths, the Stanleys, the Wilberforces, and, 
most of all, the Arnolds show us how singular 
has been the reproduction of the didactic atti- 
tude of mind from father to son; and this, too, 
even in cases where, as in that of Matthew 
Arnold, there was hardly anything which the 
father believed that the son also believed, for 
him to teach, though the teaching posture of 
mind and the energy which teaching needs 
were reproduced with strange exactness, the 
whole character of the lessons taught being 
utterly different.” 
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Christie Murray sailed on the steamer Cuba 
which left Australia for London May 20. 

Mr. Stockton has at last been trapped into 
an indication of his own opinion which fate the 
man would have been consigned to in his story, 
“The Lady or the Tiger,” according to the 
Detroit Free Press. A correspondent of that 
paper, evidently of the fair sex, recounts how 
she told the author that she would herself much 
prefer to have the lover eaten by the beast. 
Whereupon, she says, Mr. Stockton answered : 
“So would any woman who loved the man; 
that is, if I understand a woman’s nature cor- 
rectly.” 


A newspaper paragraph says that Archibald 
C. Gunter has so far received $115,000 from 
his “Mr. Potter of Texas.” 


The Chicago Graphic of July 18 contained 
a portrait and sketch of Franklyn W. Lee, of St. 
Paul, and a clever bit of verse from his active 
pen. 

A biography of Leigh Hunt, which ought to 
be entertaining at least, is growing under the 
pen of Cosmo Monkhouse. 

Mrs. Frémont and her daughter are now in 
possession of the house that was presented 
to them by a committee of Los Angeles ladies. 
It is a pretty and comfortable cottage, and cost, 
with the lot on which it stands, $5,000. 


W. H. H. Murray’s books and lectures have 
enabled him to buy again the farm in Guilford, 
Conn., which he had to sell several years ago. 


W. G. Collingswood, who edited the poems 
of Mr. Ruskin, is collecting some of the early 
prose writings of the same author and has in 
preparation a sketch of his life. 


A new candidate for literary honors will 
make its appearance early in August. It is the 
Architectural Record, a quarterly designed for 
an especial field, the character of which is indi- 
cated by its title. It is to be published by the 
Record and Guide, and will be superbly illus- 
trated. The first number will contain 120 pages 
of reading matter, in which there will be sixty- 
four pages of illustrations. While maintaining a 
high standard in architectural matters, the 
purpose of the publishers will be to make the 
Architectural Record popular in style. 


James Payn has in hand a novel to be issued 
serially early in the coming year, and W. E. 
Norris is engaged on a story eventually to 
appear in three-volume form. 

“ Florence L. Snow is the name of a Kansan 
poetess, who is said to be coming to the front. 
She is described as possessing sparkling black 
eyes and dark hair ” —indispensable attributes 
nowadays to literary success. 

In Dorsetshire, it is said, they call Thomas 
Hardy, the novelist, “him what puts we into 
books.” 

W. D. Howells said in a recent interview: 
“I think that as far as possible novels should 
be national. They should reflect the lives, not 
only of individuals, but of nations. If they are 
realistic, so much the better. That is why I 
like the Russian novels so much. Tolstoi and 
Turgeneff I love, and so I do the Spanish nov- 
elists. They are great fellows. Zola is im- 
mense, though I do not therefore agree with 
his methods.” 


George E. Woodberry, writing in the forum 
of “ Literature in the Market-Place,” says: “As 
it is better that a man should vote though he 
vote for a scoundrel, it is better that he should 
read though he read bad books.” 


Rolf Boldrewood is not dead, as reported. 


The payments to Bret Harte by his English 
publishers last year are said by the Pad// Jail 
Gazette to have reached a total of $15,000, 
while in America he was paid only $1,600. 


“ The simple fact is,” says Judge Tourgée, in 
discussing “The Art of Fiction” in Brains, 
“that realism is but another name for pessim- 
ism. The realist cannot believe anything true 
which has been written of humanity except fault- 
finding. They have eliminated hope and good 
fortune from human economy, and decry as false 
everything that does not depress and degrade. 
If joy is permitted to retain a place in human 
nature, it is only that it may whet the morbid 
relish for discomfort and woe, to which the un- 
fortunate victim of realistic delineation is 
doomed when finally sorrow comes to shut upon 
him the door of hope. No wonder that between 
la grippe and Tolstoi the ratio of suicides has 
greatly increased of late.” 
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